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1881. arrest may have been in England, its effect
in Ireland was deplorable. Blinds were drawn
down; shops were closed; the name of England
became more unpopular than it had been since
the Union.1 Mr. Parnell took it quietly enough.
His confinement was indeed made as agreeable as
circumstances admitted. He read the newspapers.
He played chess. He smoked good cigars.2 He
communicated freely with his friends, and three of
his colleagues in Parliament were soon sent to
keep him company.3 But confinement and want
of exercise were serious trials to active men,
depressing their spirits and affecting their health.
The result of these arbitrary measures was worse
than useless. It was positively mischievous. "Who
will take your place if you are arrested ?" some
one asked Parnell. " Captain Moonlight," was the
reply/ This biting sarcasm must not be taken as
expressing the literal truth. There had been plenty
of "moonlighting/3 or midnight outrages, before
Mr. Parnell saw the inside of Kilmainham, and he
had not raised a finger to stop them. Nevertheless,
it is true and significant that outrages, including
murders,increased after the Land League had been
deprived of its head.

KG Kent The Paiiiellite answer to Mr. Forster's warrant
was the No Rent Manifesto, signed by Parnell
and six of his colleagues, which appeared in Mr.
William O'Brien's paper, United Ireland, on the
17th of October. This document adjured the Irish
tenants to pay no rent at all until the constitutional
rights of the Irish people were restored. Mr.
Dillon, though he signed it in deference to the

1 O'Brien's Life ofParnett, i. 317.                     2 Ibid. 316.

3 Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. O'Kelly. Mr. Dillon had been
released on account of ill-health^ and was now imprisoned for the
second jfchne. Mr. Sexton was one of the ablest men among the
Farnellites, and quite their most eloquent speaker.

* O'Brien's Life of Parnell, L 312.